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ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
{From Blackwood's Magazine.} 


Ir might naturally seem a great 
recommendation of any study that 
itis agreeable to those who pursue 
it; and we should expect, that when 
akind of knowledge was in our pos- 
session which every child catches at 
with delight, all parents, and all who 
have the care of children, would be 
eager to seize on such an instrument 
of education, for the equal relief of 
the child and his teacher. Yet look 
to experience, and you will find that 
this consideration has scarcely a 
place at all among the principles that 
regulate education. Look at what 
history tells us of the study of early 
enlightened nations ; look at the nu- 
meruus, wealthy, and venerable esta- 
blishments which, over all Europe, 
have at this day the charge of rear- 
ing the human intellect ;—nay, look 
into the bosom of every family, where 
you would imagine that Nature had 
some chance of making herself heard, 
and you will wonder what the prin- 
ciple can be that has dictated to men 
the studies of childhood. In all these 
institutions, and parents copy them, 
you will find that the pre-eminent 
pursuit, the pride of the place, is 
some sort of cold and barren know- 
ledge, to which there is no natural 
propensity in a young and growing 
mind, which is sought after by none 











of its early desires, which, in its full 
acquisition, supplies the mind with 
no powers, and which, to acquire, is 
a toil and suffering, that shuts the 
heart for ever after of more than half 
the learners to pursuits into which 
they have purchased admission with 
the best years of their life. 

Why should this be? Is it that we 
know not where to look for more de- 
lightful knowledge? or is it that pain 
is the only salutary discipline for a 
growing mind? or that nothing seems 


system has originated ; but shall un- 
dertake the more agreeable occapa- 
tion of considering at some length 
one species of knowledge which is a 
good deal neglected in our own coun- 
try, and which, it appears to me, is 
full of profit to the student, from 
childhood to hoary years, and which 
would require, I believe, no other 
compulsion to its pursuit than the 
delight it brings with it in overflow- 
ing abandance. The study of which 
I speak is that of living nature—the 
most interesting part of what is com- 
monly understood by the name of 
Natural History. 

I shall not say much of the facility 
of engaging children in this study— 
for this should not be argued of, but 
seen—and the opportunity of seeing 
it, of seeing the strong and early 
feeling with which the natural mind 
is carried to this knowledge, will not 
fall in every one’s way: for our lives 
are too much withdrawn from na- 
ture; and the lives of our children 
have their character from our’s. To 
know what is your natural mind, you 
ought to see them more as childrer 
of nature, not imprisoned in houses 
and towns, fixed by their place, their 
employments, or the pleasures that 
are prescribed to them, in seclusion 
from nature. Where the instruments 
of all a child’s occupation and amuse- 
ment are of your making—where all 
the objects on which his eyes can fall 
are creations of human art—where 
all the pursuits he sees going on 
abont him, among those he is emu- 
lous to imitate, are artificial altoge- 
ther—how is it possible you should 
see what native bent there is in his 
mind to those pleasures and thoughts 
which lie among the scenes and be- 
ings of the natural world? If you 
would know from your own observa- 
tion—if you would see with your own 
eyes the strong self-born impulses 
there are in the mind of man, carry- 
ing it to the love and knowledge of 








precious but what is purchased by 
Sacrifices ?—I will not attempt to in- 
vestigate the causes in which this 
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this beautiful world, in the midst of 
which it is placed, to live and grow 
by fecling and thought—you must 
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see him at the season in which his 
senses are opening upon the world — 
placed in natural life ;—you should 
see him achild sporting in his native 
liberty among fields and woods, try- 
ing his new powers at his will, and 
his own delights from 
amidst the profusion of nature— 


choosing 


where earth, and air, and water, the 


grass under his fect, and the trees 


over his head, are all teeming with 


objects that allure his curiosity, or , 


oppréss him with wonder. 

Would you so place a child with 
a mind of any native spirit of exer- 
tion, you would soon find him busy 
in the elements of natura) history— 
you would find his mind, in some way 
or another, strongly engaged among 
the multitude of living creatures that 
surrounded him on all sides. That 
redundant aetivity of childhood, 
which may be tired out, but cannot 
be suppressed, would tarn to them 
for its employment, and you would 
see him, in the first place, connecting 
his occupations with them. He could 
not be long among them before he 
would begin to find that he could 
make himself pursuits out of them ; 
and you would see him making them 
the objects of his thoughts, his de- 
sires, his affections, his exertions: 
with these, as an eager enemy, hunt- 
ing, and ensnaring, and waylaying 
them ; and with these, as a friend, 
feeding and managing those he has 
got into his possession. Ani, in ei- 
ther case, you see plainly that his 
mind is engaged among them, and 
that he is driven by a strong per- 
sonal interest to the study of their 
ways of life, their manners, their na- 
tural history : 
adapting his own proceedings to 


of success. But you would see more 
than this: you would sometimes see 
him, suspended in his pursuits and 
plays, led away by some of the 
numberless interesting appearances 
about them, to observe, and study, 
and understand, from curiosity and 
wonder alone. I should have great 
pleasure in pursuing the history of 
such a boy, and in tracing through 
the pleasures, and occupations, and 
incidents of his early years, the 
working of those growing feelings, 
which, in their maturity, are the 


power that impels genius through the | 
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investigation of nature. TF shou 
have to trace that history from eo), 
| jecture; but nothing could be ¢ 
more force for the improvement ¢ 
the science of education, than sue 
a history tuld by those who had Op 
| Dortunity of recording it from reg 
| observation. 
| I have said, that, in the presen 
| form of society, there are few who 
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| have the means of watching the 
working of such feelings in children 
| to any extent. All those who by 

their affluence can shape their life 

their own will, may see it, and ought 
| to see it, in their own children, And 
slight indications of the same will be 
familiar to every one who attends at 
all to the ways of children. You may 
see it, mixing in the interest they 
take beyond what we can easily 
sympathize with or conccive in th 
animals about the house. I know 
| you will easily discover other causes 
| for this interest in animals, besides 
| their propensity to the study of ani- 
| mal manners. I merely say, this 
| propensity does make a part of the 
| interest, and sometimes you may ob- 
serve it working alone. If you hear 
a child make a remark on the mode 
of growth of a plant, comparing it 
with others, or on any thing singular 
or interesting in the manners or con- 
duct of his animals, you may say, 
“ This is the real study. His curio- 
sity and wonder are in action. Itis 
his understanding that is interested 
here; and the boy looks with those 
feelings on the works of nature, 
which, if indulged, will make him one 
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for it is only by | 


day wise in the ways of nature.” 
This mode of attaining the rudi- 
ments of natural history would, I 


| Sappose, have a natural attraction 
their nuture that he has any chance | for almost all children. 
| that 


But I think 
great numbers also would be 
drawn to it, in its less interesting, 


| because lifeless form of representa- 


tions of the creatures, and books re- 
lating such parts of their manners, 
their character, their history, as are 
within the compass of a child’s won- 
der. These surely ought to be tried, 
where the means of those better ra- 
diments are wanting. This chance, 
at least, should be given to the child 
of proving his capacity to be affected 
with what is interesting in the living 
works of nature. 

The history of which TI spoke, 
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tracing the progressive feelings of a } 
mind engaged in the observation of } 
living nature, from the first childish 
aflections to the matured philosophic | 
love of truth, and reverential study | 
of creating wisdom, would be a most 

effectual argument for the utility of ! 
the pursuit, since it would show in 
fulland clear lightits whole influence 
oa the mind of the student. In the 
absence of such a history, I will 
mention, in succession, a few of the 
principal advantages, as it appears 
to me, so to be derived from the 
stady of natural history. 

In the first place, to consider the 
utility of the study in the most prac- 
tieal sense, for the advantage which 
every one may find in the regulation 
of life, from adding to the occupa- 
tions imposed on him by necessity 
ene avocation of pleasure, one pur- 
suit taken up and followed for its 
own delight merely. If this pursuit 
is to be furnished by the mind, if it 
is to be a study, what is the good to 
be expected from such a study! It 
is, that it is an innocent employment 
of time ;—it is, that it keeps the mind 
in health by continued activity ;— it 
is, thatit refreshes the mind from its 
cares, and its labours of duty and 








necessity. This study then is useful, 
which will furnish endless employ- 
ment of time, for it is infinite in its 
variety, and for ever unfolding such 
new scenes to the student, that there 
is no fear lest it lose the power of 
engaging, and leave-the mind again 
to the burden and danger of unoccu- 
pied time. It must be effectual for 
keeping the mind in health by con- 
tinued activity, from the same inii- 
nite variety, which is for ever tempt- 
ing the mind to new investigations, 
and requiring of it more extensive 
and complicated speculation. And 
nust it not be of power for refresh- 
ing and renovating the spirits from | 
their harrassing cares, since it leads | 
at onee away to the most elevating | 
and tranquillizing of all contempla- | 
tions, the majestic order and calm 
happiness of the world of nature? } 
Let me illustrate a little what I 
have said of the advantage of this | 
Study, for drawing on the mind | 
through infinite variety of specula- | 
tion. It is not enough to show that 
the matter is infinite, but it should 
appear, that tu him whe is once cn | 
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gaged in it at all, there will be fresh 
interest continually arising, and im- 
pelling him to extended inquiry. It 
should appear ‘that there is an inti- 
mate connexion among these inti- 
mate parts, so that he will pass natu- 
rally from one to another; so that, 
I should rather say, if je is bent to 
understand one, he will be required 
to stucy many others. Suppose you 
begin with asingle bird. At once 
how much you are required to know! 
Take it in its connexion with other 
living creatures. With these it is 
onboth sides atwar. Ithas enemies 
whom it dreads; it has those to 
whom it is itself an enemy, on whom 


it preys. How much of its habits of 


life will depend on these, whom 
therefore you must know.  LTspe- 
cially onits prey: for this varies with 
the varying seasons. Why does it 
vary? Here is a fresh region for jin- 
quiry. Why does one brood of in- 
sects come forth for its prey, at one 
season—another at another ! You are 
drawn unconsciously to look to the 
habits of these insects, and the multi- 
tude of circumstances on which they 
are dependant.Some of these feed per- 
haps on particular species of plants, 
and their birth, therefore, is timed 
to the season of those plants. Again, 
these plants love a particular soil; 
tribes of insects are confined toa par- 
ticuiar soil. Those that feed on them 
will be attracted to the soil in which 
they abound. Here is new connexion, 
and another part of nature offered 
to your curiosity. But your bird mi- 
grates. He comes from a colder, or 
he makes for a milder sky. Ele leads 
your imagination with him, to study 
him in his new situation—to see him 
adapting himself to new enemies, 
new prey, new seasons, a new world. 

But to regard it under the higher 
consideration of its influence on the 
character of the mind—another great 
recommendation of this study is the 
nature of the facts and speculations 
amoung which it engages the mind. Lt 
is a study of life, enjoyment, and, ip 
a certain degree, of mind. Itis a 


| study .of life. ** Tam fearfully and 


wonderfully made:” so is every 
creature that lives. Thoughin none 
does it suvimpress us as in man, be- 
cause none is so well known to us, 
none is formed to such high pur- 
poses. Butthisfceling, more er less 
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strong, must attend the whole study | rising into endeavours for their jp. 
of life. To contemplate the great | struction. And these affections whic 
powers of self-continuance, and self- | he is to study, what are they but th 
reproduction, with which it is every | same affections which make up ir 
where accompanied—to observe all | part the soul of man? This then ji 
the functions which minister to these | momentous in his inquiry—to com. 
great purposes—to know the endless | pare the same affections in differen 
varieties of structure, by which the | creatures, resting in these on ip. 
same functions are effected in diffe- | stinct, and in one on reason. 
rent species—this is to study life. I have ventared to say, that itis 
A study which cannot but be of deep | in some sort a study of mind—by 
interest to man, who seesinall other | which I mean, of intellect dis. 
creatures, in a less perfect form, | tinguished from feeling. If you wis 
what is perfected in himself; who | tosearch and understand the wonders 
searches in all the rest of nature the | of the human intellect, you should be 
secrets—as far as they may be reveal- | careful, I think, not to begin with 
ed to him—of his own existence. those wonders. The faculties and 
It is, besides, the study of enjoy- | attributes of that mind are too high 
ment. Itisa great part of the busi- | for the rudiments of speculation; 
ness of the naturalist, to understand | they are oppressive by their great- 
the happiness of the universe. In | ness; they are bewildering by thei 
every creature in whom he is con- | infinite variety. But go where you 
cerned, this is a main object of his | can find a part of these faculties, 
inquiry, What are its pleasures? | and a moderated operation of their 
What the provisions for its happi- | powers. Go to the inferior creation. 
ness? For on their pleasures depends | Study their mind; and you may find 
much of their habits and character. | intellect in a form which is withir 
But I should rather have said it is | your grasp. The mind of man stud). 
the duty of sensation: for what he | ing the mind of man, is like a giant 
has to make himself acquainted | wrestling with a giant. When it 
with, are desires and affections in | takes under its speculation the it 
which are blended intimately plea- | tellect of inferior creatures, it is 
sure and suffering. I will not attempt | the same giant dallying witha child. 
to speak of the many appearances Am I to add, that far the highes 
in the manner and conduct of | consideration which I should urge, 
animals, which can only be under- | which almost commands us to the it- 
stood by understanding, and, I will | vestigation of nature, is, that from 
say, by sympathizing with their fecl- | every partof nature there speaksov 
ings; but I will just mention what | voice, the voice of religion! that the 
must be uppermost in every one's | whole universe is but a manifestation 
thoughts when this subject is spoken | of the attributes of its Creator! tha 
of, I mean the maternal love which | to look on the works of that power, 
is so conspicuous in so many species. | fills the heart with love; to know 
Take this alone. Imagine all the | them, constrains heart, mind, aud 
feelings and thoughts that must pass | soul, to adoration! 
through the mind of a man, who ap- 
plies himself earnestly to understand 
this one feature in the lives of un-| account oF THE CELEBRATE) 
reasoning creatures. How often— ; 
(for it is little that can be done by 
gathering the facts that others have [Selected from various authors.) 
rccorded)—how often must he have PaLMyYRa, or Tadmor, is a noble 
gone and looked atthese mothersem- | city of ancient Syria, now in ruiss, 
ployed in their care of their litter or | the origin of whose name is uncer 
their brood! How long must he have | tain. Neither is it well known by 
stood watching the endlessly varying | whom the city was built; for thoogh, 
manifestations of her love! now soli- | from the identity of the names, its 
citous and diligent for their suste- | thought by many to have been the 
nance, now changing her nature to | Tadmor in the wilderness built by 5* 
ferocity for their defence, now merely | lomon, this point, however, is moc! 
uttering itself in caresses, and now | controyerted by many learned me 
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CITY OF PALMYRA. 
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Tho world bas been tong and justly , duced that commercial prince to 


astonished to find in the desert of 
Syria, at a distance from the sea, 
with a very precarious and scanty 
supply of water only, and without a 
partictlar connection with any great 
monarchy, rains of a city more ex- 
tensive and splendid than Rome it- 
self, the deposit of all the arts which 
Greece inits most floarishing periods 
could afford, The problem is an in- 
tricate one; yet when we divest it 
of many of its difficulties, we shall 
bring this stupendous prodigy to no 
very uncommon magnitude. The 
coast of Syria was in very early 
ages rich and populous; and either 
from the conveniency of procuring 
water, orfrom the vicinity of India 
and Egypt, the population, instead 
of increasing on the mountains, ex- 
tended to Judea, and from thence 
through its plains only to the inter- 
nal parts. The ruins of this nume- 
rous people,and of their habitations, 
remain; but as their edifices were 
not uncommonly splendid, or, as the 
causes of their destruction were 
powerful, they have not attracted 
much attention. Yet the ruins of 
more than thirty towns are disco- 
verable to the south-cast of the Red 
Sea, and from thence towards Tad- 
mor,or Palmyra.- This splendid 


city, was not, therefore, insulated in | 


amass of sand; it was probably a 


link of a continued chain of popula- | 


tion, or perhaps a termination. The 
situations of towns in the sandy de- 
sert must necessarily be determined 
by local advantages. Tadmor is 
situated where two hills converge, 
and beyond the point where they ap- 
proach. These hills afforded water, 
that necessary aid to animal life, 
and the aqueducts through which it 
was brought from them were disco- 
vered and described by Mr. Wood. 
Though the other towns now in ruins 
afford some remains of luxury and 
opulence, yet in these respects they 
are much inferior to Palmyra; and 
this deserves to be explained, Pal- 
myra was undoubtedly very ancient. 
“ The two springs of fresh water it 
possesses (says Volney) were, above 
all, a powerful inducemert ina de- 
Sert every where else so parched and 
barren. These, doubtless, were the 
two principal motives which drew 
the attention of Solomon, and in- 
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carry his arms so remote from the 
limits of Judea.” “ He built strong 
walls there (says the historian Jose- 
phus), to secure himself in the pos- 
session, and named it Tadmor,which 
signifies the Place of Paim-trees.” 
Hence it has been inferred that So- 
lomon was its first founder; bat we 
should, from this passage, be rather 
led to conclude that it was already 
a place of known importance. The 
palm-trees he found there are not 
the trees of uninhabited countries. 
Prior to the days of Moses, the 
journeys of Abraham and Jacob 
from Mesopotamia into Syria, suffi- 
ciently prove a communication be- 
tween these countries, which must 
soon have made Palmyra flourish. 
The cinnamon and pearls mentioned 
in- the time of the Hebrew legislator, 
demonstrate a trade with India and 
the Persian Gulph, which must have 
been carried on by the Euphrates 
and Palmyra. At this distatice of time, 
when the greater partof the monu- 
ments of these early ages have pe- 
rished, we are liable to form very 
false opinions concerning the sttte 
of these countries in those remote 
times, and are the more easily de- 
ceived, as we admit as historical 
facts antecedent events of an entirely 
different character. If we observe, 
however, that men in all ages are 
united by the same interests and the 
same desires, we cannot help con- 
cluding, that a commercial inter- 
course must early have taken place 
between one nation and another, 
and that this intercourse must have 
been nearly the same with that of 
more modern times. Without, there- 
fore, going higher than the reign of 
Solomon, the invasion of Tadmor 
by that prince is sufficient alone to 
throw a great light on the history of 
this city. The king of Jerusalem 
would never have carried his atten- 
tion to so distant and detached a 
spot without some powerful motive 
of interest ; and this interest could 
be no other than that of an éxten- 
sive commerce, of which this place 
was alréady the emporium. This 
commerce extended itself to ‘India, 
and the Persian Gulph was the 
principal point of union.” 

From the nature of the commodi- 
tics, from the requisite assistance of 
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the Tyrians, and other forcible ar- , 
guments, M. Volucy shews that the | 
Persian Gulph was the centre of the 
most ancient commerce of theeastern 
world ; and that it was with a view | 
of obtaining a shorter route, by 
means of the Euphrates, that Solo. 
mon turned his attention to Tadmor, 
distant but three days’ journey from 
it. Wemay even reasonably con- 
jecture, when we reflect on the revo- 
lations of the following ages, that 
this commerce became a princi- 
pal cause of those various wars in 
Lower Asia, for which the barren 
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chronicles of those early times assign 
no motives. If, after the reign of 
Solomon, the Assyrians of Nineveh 
turned their ambitious views towards 
Chaldea, and the lower part of the 
Eupbrates, it was with the intention 
to approach that great source of 
opulence the Persian Gulph. If 
Babylon, from being the vassal of 
Nineveh, in a short time became her 
rival, and the seat of a new empire, 
it was because her situation render- 
ed her the emporium of this lucra- | 
tive trade; in short, if the kings of | 
this great city waged perpctual wars 
with Jerusalem and Tyre, their ob- 
ject was not only to despoil these 
cities of their riches, but to prevent 
their invading their trade by the 
way of the Red Sea. An historian | 
who has informed us that Nabucho- 

donosor, before he laid seige to Je- 

rusalem, took possession of Tadmor, 

clearly indicates that the latter city 

acted in coneert with the two neigh- | 
bouring capitals. Their gradual de- 
cline became, under the Persian 
empire and the successors of Alex- 
ander, the efficient cause of the sud- 
den greatness of Palmyra in the 
time of the Parthians and Romans; 
she then enjoyed a long peace for 
many centurics, which allowed her 
inhabitants to erect those monu- 
ments of opulence whose ruins we 
stilladmire. If the former obscrva- 
tions showed the connection of this 
remote spot with a more populous 
country, these remarks explain the | 
cause of the renovation, and of the | 
magnificence of this city. These re- | 
marks are at least probable, and are, | 
in our opinion, very convincing. 
Cairo, in another, probably a subor- 
dinate route, never attained the 
spleudour of Palmyra ; but the ge- 











nius of the Egyptians, perhaps the 
laws of Egypt, prevented it. 

There is, however, no authentic his- 
tory of Palmyra till after the capti- 
vity of the Roman Huwperor Vale- 
rian by the Persians. It is first 
mentioned by the Roman historians, 
as a place which Mark Antony at- 
tempted to plunder, upon pretenoe 
that it had not observed a just neu. 
trality between the Romans and Par- 
thians. Pliny takes notice of its 
being situated in a rich soil, among 
pleasant streams, and totally sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world bya 
vast sandy desart, which had pre- 
served its independence between 
Parthia and Rome. There is stilla 
considerable spot of good soil next 
the town and on the hills; and evea 
in the wilderness there were palms 
and lig-trees, some of which remained 
till the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, though net one is now to 
be found. 

After the captivity of Valerian, it 
became an opulent city, to which its 
situation in the vicinity of the Ro- 
man and Parthian empires greatly 
contributed ; as the caravans, in go 
ing to or returning from the East, 
frequented the place, and thus ren- 
dered it a considerable seat of mer- 
chandize. It enjoyed an indepen- 
dency till the time of Trajan ; wha, 
having made himself master of al- 
most alt the Parthian empire, re- 
duced Palmyra likewise, and it was 
afterwards accounted part of the 
Roman dominions. But when the 
defeat and captivity of Valerian had 
so much weakened the empire that 
the Persians seemed to be in a fair 
way of becoming masters of all the 
eastern provinces, the Palmyrenians 
began to entertain thoughts of reco- 
vering their liberty. Odenathus, 
prince of Palmyra, sent a very re- 
spectful letter to Sapor on_ his re- 
turn, accompanied with several pre- 
sents; ‘but by that haughty con- 
queror his letter and embassy were 
treated with the most provoking 
contempt. The presents were throwd 
into the Euphrates ; and to his letter 
Sapor replied, That his insolence 
presuming to write to his lord was 
inexcusable; but if he could atone 
for it in any way, it would be by 
presenting himself bofore the throne 
bound hand and tvot, in token of a 
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consciousness of his crime, and the 
punishment he deserved. With this 
injurious treatment Odenathus was 
so provoked, that he swore either to 
bring down the pride of the haughty 
conqueror, or die in the attempt. 
Accordingly having assembled what 
forces he could, he fell upon the 
Persians, destroyed a number of 
them, took a great part of their 
baggage, and some of the king's 
concubines. Of the war of Odenathus 
with the Persians, however, we 
know very little; ouly that though 
the latter were often vanquished, 
and the independency of Palmyra 
established for the present, yet Va- 
Jerian was never released from bis 
captivity, though Odenathus ear- 
nestly wished to have the honour of 
rescuing him from his enemies. 


(To be continued ) 


HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. 
{Concluded from Pag: 237.) 

By reason of these and many other 
grievances too tedious to be men- 
tioned here, the detestation of the 
Spanish government became uni- 
versal; and in 1640 a revolation 
took place, in which John dake of 
Braganza, was declared king, by 
the title of John IV. This revolu- 
tion, as being determined by the al- 
most unanimous voice of the nation, 
was attended with very little effusion 
of blood; neither were all the efforts 
of the king of Spain able to regain 
his authority. Several attempts in- 
deed were made for this purpose. 
The first battle was fought in the 
year 1644, between a Portuguese 
army of 6000 foot and 1400 horse, 
anda Spanish army of nearly the 
same number. ‘The latter was en- 
tirely defeated ; which contributed 
greatly to establish the affairs of 
Portugal on a firm basis. The king 
carried on a defensive war during 
the remainder of his life; but after 
his death, which happened in 1655, 
the war was renewed with great 
vigour. 

This was what the Spaniards did 
not expect; for they expressed a 
very indecent kind of joy at his death, 
hoping that it would be followed by 
a dissolution of the government. It 
Is net indeed easy to conceive a 
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kingdom left in more perilous cir- 
cumstances than Portugal was at 
this time. The king Don Alonzo 
Enriquez, a child not more than 
thirteen years of age, reputed of no 
very sound constitution cither in 
body or mind; the regency in a we- 
man, and that a woman a Castilian ;: 
the nation involved ina war, and 
this respecting the title to the crown; 
the nobility, some of them secretly 
disatlected to the reigning family, 
and almost all of them embarked in 
feuds and contentions with each 
other; so that the queen scarcely knew 
whom to trust, or how she should be 
obeyed. She acted, however, with 
great vigour and prudence. By mar- 
rying her only daughter, the Princess 
Catherine, to Charles Il. king of 
Great Britain, she procured to Por- 
tagal the protection of the English 
fleets, with reinfercements of some 
thousands of horse and foot; and at 
last, in 1665, terminated the war by 
the glorious victory of Montesclaros. 
This decisive action broke the power 
of the Spaniards, and fixed the fate 
of the kingdom, though not of the 
king of Portugal. Alonzo was a 
prince whuse education had been 
neglected in his youth, who was de- 
voted to vulgar amusements and 
mean company, and whom the queen 
for these reasons wished to deprive 
of the crown, that she might place it 
on the head of his younger brother, 
Don Pedro. To accomplish this 
purpose she attempted every method 
of stern authority and secret artifice ; 
lut she attempted them all in vain. 
The Portuguese would not eonsent 
to set aside the rights of primogeni- 
ture, and invelve the kingdom in alk 
the miseries attending a disputed 
succession. After the death, how- 
ever, of the queen-mother, the infant 
entered into cabals against the king 
of a much more dangerous nature 
than any that she had carried on. 
Alonzo had married the princess of 
Nemours; but being, as was said, 
impotent, and likewise less handsome 
than his brother, that lady transferred 
her affection te Don Pedro, to whom 
she lent her assistance to hurl the 
king from the throne. Alonzo was 
compelled to signa resignation of 
the kingdom; and his brother, after 
governiog a few months without any 
legal authority, was ina mecting af 
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the states unanimously proclaimed 
regent, and vested with all the powers 
of royalty. Soon after this revolu- 
tion, for such it may be called, the 
marriage of the king and queen was 
declared null by the chapter of Lis- 
bon ; and the regent, by a papal dis- 
pensation, and with the consent of 
the states, immediately espoused the 
Jady who had been wife to his bro- 
ther. He governed, under the ap- 
pellation of regent, fifteen years, 
when, upon the death of the king, he 
mounted the throne by the title of 
Don Pedro II.; and after a long 
reign, during which he conducted 
the affairs of the kingdom with great 
prudence and vigour, he died on the 
9th of December, 1706. 

Don John V. succeeded his father ; 
and though he was little more than 
seventeen years of age, he acted with 
such wisdom and resolution, adhered 
so steadily to the grand alliance 
formed against France and Spain, 
and showed such resources in his 
own mind, that though he suffered 
great losses during the war, he ob- 
tained such terms of peace at Utrecht, 
that Portugal was in all respects a 
gainer bythe treaty. The two crowns 
of Spain and Portugal were not, 
however, reconciled thoroughly till 
the year 1737; and from this period 
they became every day more united, 
which gave much satisfaction to 


some courts, and no umbrage toany. | 


In this situation of things a treaty 
was made in 1750 with the court of 
Madrid, by which Nova Colonia, on 
the river of Plata, was yielded to his 
Catholic Majesty, to the great regret 
of the Portvguese, as well on account 
of the value of that settlement, as 
because they apprehended their pos- 
session of the Brazils would by this 
action be rendered precarious. On 
the last of July the same year, this 
monarch, worn out by infirmities, 
died in the sixty-first year of his age, 
and in the forty-fourth of his reign. 
Don Joseph, prince of Brazil, suc- 
cecded him, to the universal satis- 
faction of his subjects, and with as 
great expectations as ever any 
monarch mounted the throne. It 
was generally helieved that he would 
make considerable alterations, in 
which he did not disappoint the 
hopes of the public; and yet they 
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many circumstances of prudenee, as 
hindered all grounds of complaint, 
Amongst other new regulatious, the 
power of the inquisition suffered some 
restriction ; the king directing that 
none of their sentences should be 
put in execution till reviewed and 
approved by his privy council. But 
as in the reign of his father he had 
consented to the treaty with Spain, 
he ratified it after his accession, and 
carried it into execution, upon this 
noble principle, that no considera. 
tions of interest ought ever to induce 
a monarch to break his word 
However, within the space of the 
few years of this king’s reign, the 
calamities of Partugal in general, 
and those of the city of Lisbon in 
particular, cannot in a great degree 
be paralleled in all history. An 
earthquake, a fire, a famine, an as. 
sassination plot against their prince, 
executions upon executions, the seaf- 
folds and wheels for torture reeking 
with the noblest blood ; imprisonment 
after imprisonment of the greatest 
and most distinguished personages; 
the expulsicen of a chief order of ec- 
clesiastics—the invasion of their 
kingdom by a power/ul and exaspe- 
rated nation—the numerous troops 
of the enemy laying waste their ter- 
ritory, bringing fire and sword with 
them, and rolling like distant than- 
der towards the gates of their capi- 
tal; their prince almost ready t 
| save himself by flight! The Spanish 
ministry had already decreed the 
doom of Portugal, and nothing was 
to be heard at the Escurial but De- 
lenda est Carthago. Carthaginian, 
perhaps, or Jewish history, may pos- 
sibly afford a scene something like 
| this, but for the shortness of the pe- 
| riod not so big with events, though 
| in their final destruction superior. 
| From that indeed, under the hand of 
| Providence, the national humanity 
of Great Britain has preserved the 
Portuguese. Those who are able to 
search deeper into human allairs 
may assign the causes of such 4 
wonderful chain of events; but no 
wise man will ascribe all this to so 
singular a cause as that which a 
Spaniard has done in a famous pam- 
| phlet, printed in the year 1762 at 
Madrid. It is entitled ‘* A Spanish 
Prophecy ;’ and endeavours to show 











were done so slowly, and with so ‘ that all, these calamities have be- 
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fallen the Portuguese solely on ac- 
pount of their connexion with the 
heretic English. The great Ruler 
and Governor of the World undoubt- 
edly acts by universal laws, regard- 
ing the whole ‘system, and cannot 
without blasphemy be considered in 
the light of a partizan. The rest, 
of the pamphiet tends to show that 
his Catholic Majesty carried his arms 
into Portugal, solely to give them 
liberty, and set them free from Kng- 
lish tyranny. 
(To be continued.) 


A FRAGMENT OF THE MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


We shall this week select from our 
manuscript an imitation of Sterne, 
which is introduced by the following 
remarks :— 

“No man ever earned fame so 
easily as Sterne. Without any vast 
proportion of wit—with still less 
learning—he has left behind hima 
name which posterity will smile at 
when better men and better writers 
are forgotten, Itis an eccentric ori- 
ginality to which he is indebted for 
his celebrity ; and he is in literature 
what clowns are in the drama, who 
by dint of walking on their heads, 
making high leaps, and twisting 
their faces into strange contortions, 
amuse the million as effectually as 
the actor who “ holds the mirror up 
tonature.” Far is it from my inten- 
tion to deny that he has written most 
delightfully —1L shall think the worse 
of myself when a tear shall not tin- 
gle in my eye for the sorrows of Le 
Fevre, or the loss of Yorick. But 
altogether I think he is an actor that 
may be easily imitated—let me 
try :— 

-——-—-“ Your sister was longer 
about it,” said my father, addressing 
my Uncle Toby, at the same time 
combing my hair with his fingers, as 
I stood between his knees, before a 
comfortable fire-—** Your sister was 
Jonger about it than I should have 
expected from a woman of her ex- 
perience.”’-— At the time this conver- 
sation took place, | was in my third 
year—with a round face—smiling 
blue eyes—rosy checks—in_ short, 
Madam, just such another as your 
own sweet cherub, whom you have 
Val. il, Nos 
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this moment sent to the nursery, that 
you may read this chapter in peace 
and quietness. LI had then encoun- 
tered none of those shoals and quick- 
sands, none of those rocks against 
which my poor bark has since been 
battered tu such a degree, that it is 
narvelious how I have escaped even 
with the shattered hulk that you now 
see. Toform an exact idea ef what 
{ was at three vears of age, do pray, 
Madam, call the nursemaid with your 
little son;—look at his features, all 
lighted up with innocent vivacity— 
regard the expression of his face, 
how much like his father!—see the 
dimple in his chin, the roseate bloom 
on his cheeks, the mildness of his 
features, how much like his mother ! 
—He certainly is, Madam, what you 
have frequently called him, “a sweet 
little fellow!’—What he is now, J 
was then,—My Uncle Toby was on 
the opposite side of the fire to my fa- 
ther, smoking his pipe—his head at 
that moment full of the Widow Wad- 
man and the campaign in Flanders. 
Your worship, I presume, is a mar- 
ried man; it will therefore occasioa 
no surprise, that a woman and a 
canipaign should both occur to a 
man in the same instant—and such 
amantoo as my uncle. But I find 
myself getting into a digression, 
which, as your ladyship knows, I 
have strongly reprobated in several 
chapters of my Life and Opinions. 
I declare solemnly, that no mouse 
hates a cat, nor an old maid a young 
man, more heartily than I hate di- 
gressing. In my opinion it is one of 
the greatest faults an author can 
commit. What purpose can it an- 
swer, save a vain desire of showing 
how much may be said about no- 
thing? I have known authors set 
out with a conversation, and lead 
you on step by step, until you think 
you are near the marrow of the sub- 
ject, when they break the thread of 
their discourse, and set off with a 
hop, skip, and jump, dragging the 
weary reader after them, or leaving 
him to follow as he can—caring no 
more about him than as if he had ne- 
ver been. [could heartily wish some of 
these flighty writers ould fall in with 
this chapter; if that would not sober 
them, we must turn them over to 
some lively writers of the present 
day—and if that failed in altering 
2Y 
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their opinions, it would at least have , slap that awoke Trim, who was qui 


the effect of sending them to sleep, 
which would afford us, who are in- 
clined, an opportunity to pursue un- 
broken the thread of any narrative 
we may chuse to read. 

——* Your sister was longer about 
it than I should have expected from 
a woman of her experience.” This 
did not absolutely require any re- 


mark from my uncle by way of reply. | 


It had more the appearance of an 
attempt to break the silence that had 
reigned for some time; yet it was 
evidently meant that he should make 
a reply from the direct appeal to him 
in the opening. My uncle took the 
pipe from his mouth, and deliberate- 
ly using the nail of his left thumb as 
a tobacco-stopper, he looked at my 
father with the air of a man who has 
been suddenly awakened, and inno- 
cently asked, “ Longer about what, 
brother?” —The question was a very 
natural one, nor can I to this day ac- 
count for the warmth with which my 
father, pushing me from him, rose 
from his seat, and said —---—. But 
the finest speeches in the world are 
nothing, without you can form some 
idea of the manner of the speaker— 
the attitude he stands iun—the action 
he uses. This, on the stage, is called 
effect ; and our play wrights—as your 


worship well knows, being a critic— | 


eur playwrights, I say, sacrifice 
every thing to it—it is the fashion of 


| 


the day, and we who hope to attain | 


eminence in any profession, must 
conform to her arbitrary laws. I sce, 
Madam, you are smiling at my speak- 
ing of fashion with a rusty black coat 
on; but as [ hope to pay my tailor’s 
bill, it was fashionable about four 
years since.—My father rose from 
his seat, and in the act of pushing 


me from him had nearly shoved me | 


into the fire. 
motion—the apparent anger of my 
father—the danger I so narrowly 
escaped—rather alarmed my Uncle 
Toby, who could not account for a 
single atom of it. He had been ru- 
minating on ravelins, carps and 
counterscarps, bastions, demi-lanes, 
and the whole catalogue of titles 
with which the poor man’s head was 
generally filled. Itwas, therefore, as 
Thave said, with some surprise that 
he saw my father rise so hastily from 
his seat, and strike the table with a 


The suddenness of the | 





| etly sleeping in the kitchen, dreap. 
| ing over the battle that had been » 
| fatal to his leg. My father struc 
| the table at the very moment Corpo. 
ral Trim was about to spring a mine 
| The corporal woke—rubbed his eyes 
| —and hearing no snmmons follow 
| this explosion, went quietly to sleep 
; again. My father strnek the table 
with his right liand as be arose, per. 
haps the more cffectually to arous 
my Uncle Toby, and in doing this 
said ——-——-. Here, your worships, 
I would make an observation or two 
on the force, the beauty, and the ele. 
gance of striking a table whilst car. 
rying on a discussion, no matter 
upon what subject, provided it be 
not on the table itself. There isa 
grandeur, a sablimity in the action 
which I despair of representing pr. 
perly. Much of the effect producti 
by this powerfal auxiliary to an ar- 
gament depends upon the muscala 
powers of the person employing it 
No man less than five feet nine o 
ten inches high shoul! attempt it, 
unless nature has been bountiful with 
respect to bone, nerve, and sinew, 
Fancy, Madam, a man about five feet 
high, and of proportionate make, at 
tempting it—Heavens, it is truly 
laughable !—** All this time, Sir, you 
are leaving your father standing in 
by no means a graceful posture.”— 





| True, Madam—and as you are ant- 


ious he should not remain so, I will 
omit about three payes that I hai 
written on the subject of tablie-strik- 
ing, and also my Latin title that! 
had made for it, and without further 
circumlocution proceed at once te 
my father’s speech. My father was 
a nran whose passions were not 
easily roused—which said remark I 
have heard my mother make very 
often—and, as I have already re- 
marked, it excites my astonishment 
ever now, that he should have re- 
plied with such warmth to my Unele 
Toby’s * Longer about what, bro- 
ther ?”—“* Good God!” said my fa- 
ther, ‘ was ever man besides mysell 
plagued with an old campaigner, 
whose head is for ever running upon 
embrasares, glacis, fosses, and Hea- 
ven knows what beside?”—It is un- 
certain to what length my fathers 
speech would have ran—but at this 
point—at the very commencement of 
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it—he was interrupted by my Uncle 

Toby, who laid down his pipe—look- 
ed my father earnestly in the face— 
and dashing a tear from the corner 
of his right eye, said, *‘ I hope not, 
brother, for few would bear with his 
infirmities so kindly as you have 
borne mine.”—This appeal was irre- 
sistible—it went straight to my fa- 
ther’s heart, without allowing his 
yeason benefit of clergy. It-strack 
him with more force than was in- 
tended ; indeed, my uncle meant it 
not as a blow, but rather as an apo- 
logy for the trouble which he thought 
he had caused my father for so many 
years ;—but it was a blow—and a! 
frard one—as my father acknowledg- | 
ed by his action—for reaching his | 
hand across to my uncle, who eager- | 
ly grasped the pledge of reconcilia- 
tion, he said, “‘ Would to God, bro- 
ther Toby, that every veteran who, 
like thyself, has bled in-his country’s 
defence, had no other infirmities to 
complain of than thou hast !”— 
“ Amen!” said Corporal Trim, who | 
at that moment entered the room, it 
being my uncle’s time for retiring to 
vest. ‘* Amen!” said the corporal, 
with more emplasis than is common- 
ly used by your reverence’s clerk. 
This simple word cut short the thread | 
of the finest speech my father ever | 
uttered. He was about to speak an- 
grily to Trim, but he thought of the | 
feelings he should again wound, and | 
was silent.—** You have not yet told | 
us what your mother was so long 
about.”—To confess the truth, Miss, 
{would rather be spared the men- 
tioning it, for I fear you will censure 
my father, and think him of a bad | 
disposition.—“* Nay, Sir, you will | 
not, am sure, be so ungallant as to 
deave us in the dark.”—Not for the | 











world, ladies, would [ leave a single | 
soul of you in the dark—but it is | 
painful to confess a parent’s weak- 
ness. By your worship’s permission, | 
I will whisper itin your lady’s ear | 

** * “Ts it possible your father 
alluded to the gooseberry-pie?”— 
To nothing on earth, Madam, but the 
so0oseberry-pie!” 





THE TWO DREAMS. 
Hoce, the Ettrick Shepherd, has 
lately published “* Winter Evening 
Tales;” which, like his former prose 
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work, will not add to the fame he has 
acquired asa poet. In whatever the 
author of the ““Queen’s W ake’ writes, 
there can scarcely fail to be some 
degree of fancy and feeling, and 
onc of his tales, whichis truly charac- 
teristic of the superstitious feclings 
of the Scottish peasant, contains a 
large portion of the former quality. 
The substance is as follows :— 

“At the lone farm of Finaglc, there 
lived for many years an industrious farmer 
and his family. Several of his children 
died, and only one daughter and one son 
remained to him. , He had besides these, 
a little orphan niece, who was brought 
into the family, called Matilda ; but all 
her days she went by the familiar name 
of Cousin Mattie. At the time this 
simple narrative commences, Alexander, 
the farmer's son, was six years of age, 
Mattic was seven, and Flora, the farmer's 
only daughter, about twelve.” 


The two former are lying in bed 
one morning, and Flora is sitting by, 
when she hears Mattie relate a 
dream: from which ske had just 
awakened :— 

*“* T thought there was a bonny lady 
came to me, and she held out two roses, 
a red one anda pale one, av¢@ bade me 
take my choice I took the white one 5 
and she bade me keep it, and pever part 
with it, tor if [gave it away, I would 
die. But when I came to you, you asked 
my rose, and [ refused to gtve you it. 
You then cried for it, and said I did 
not love you; so I could not refuse you 


| the flower, but wept too, and you took 


*** Then the bonny lady came back to 
me, and was very angry,’ and said, * Did 
not [tell you to keep your rose? Now 
the boy that you have givenit to will be 


| your murderer. He will kill you ; and on 


this day fortnight you will be lying in 
your coffin, and that pale rose upon your 
breast.’ 

“| said, ‘ T could not ‘help it now.’ But 


| when I was told that you were to kill 


me. [liked you aye better and better, 


| and better and better.” And with these 


words, Matilda clasped him to her bosom, 
and wept. Sandy sobbed bitterly too ; 


| and said, ‘ She be great lial, yon lady. 


Sandy no kill cousin Mattie. WhenSandy 
eows byaw man, an’ gets a gyand house, 
him be vely good till-cousin, an’ teed hel 
wi’ gingzebead, an’ yeam, an’ tyankil, aw’ 
| take hel in him’s bosy yis way.’ With 
that the two children fell silent, and 
sobbed and wept till they fell sound 
asleep, clasped in earh other's arms. 
“This artless dialogue made a deep 
impression on Flora’s sensitive heart. Et 
was a part of her mother’s creed to rely 
on dreams, so that it had naturally be- 
come Flora’s too. She was shocked, aud 
absolutely terrified, whea she heard her 
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little ingenuous cousin say thatSandy was 
to murder her; and that on that day 
tortnight she should be lying in her 
coffin ; and without informing her mother 
of what she had overheard, she resolved 
in her own mind to avert, if possible, the 
impending evil. It was on a Sabbath 
niorning, and after little Sandy had got 
on his elothes, and while Matilda was 
out, he attempted to tell his mother 
cousin Mattie’s dream, to Flora’s great 
vexation ; but he made such a blunder- 
iug story of it, that it proved altogether 
incoherent, and his mother took no 
further notice of it than to bid him hold 
his tongue; ‘ what was that he was 
speaking about mardering ?’ ”’ 

Florais nevertheless greatly alarm- 
ed; and in order to prevent the 
threatened danger, takes Sandy with 
her on a visit toa relation, and re- 
mains till the fortnight was elapsed. 

“She had little pleasure in her visit, 
farther than the satisfaction, that she was 
doing what she could to avert adreadful 
casualty, which she dreaded to be hang- 
ing over the family ; and on her return, 


from the time that she came in view of 


her father’s, she looked only for the ap- 





hands of both her parents. From. that 
day forth, she suspected that little faith 
was to be putin dreams. The fourteen 
days was now fairly over, and no eyjj 
nor danger had happened to Matilda, 
either from the hand of Sandy or other. 
wise. However, she kept the secret of 
the dream locked up iu her heart, and 
never either mentioned or forgot it 

* Shortly after that, she endeavoured 
to reason her mother out of her belief iy 
dreams, for she would still eladly have 
been persuaded in her own mind, that this 
vision was futile, and of no avail. But 
she found her mother stanuch to ber 
point. She reasoned on the principle, that 
the Almighty had made nothing in vain, 
and if the dreams had been of no import 
to man, they would not have been given 
tohim. And further, she said, we read 
in the Scriptures that dreams were ful. 


Yr . “ 
| filled in the days of old ; but we did not 
| read intheScriptures that ever the nature 


pearance of Mattie running about the | 


door; but no Mattie being seen, Flora’s 
heart began to tremble, and as she ad- 
vanced nearer, her knees grew so teeble, 
that they would scarcely support her 
slender form; for she knew that it was 
one of the radical principles of a dream 
to be ambiguous.” 


Her apprehensions, however,prove 
false, for on approaching the house, 

** Mattie opened the door, and, with- 
out returning to tell her annt the joytul 
tidings, came running like a little fairy 
to mect them; gave Flora a hasty kiss ; 
and then, clasping little Sandy abou the 
neck, she exclaimed, in an ecstatic tone, 


*Aih, Sandy man!’ and pressed her | 
cheek to his. Sandy produced a smail | 


book of pictures, and a pink rose knot 
thathe had bought for his consin, and 
was repaid with another embrace, und a 
sly compliment tohis gallantry.” 


The rest of the tale we shall tell in 
the author’s own words :-— 

** Matilda was far beyond her years in 
acuteness. Her mother was an accom- 
plished English lady, though only the 
daughter of a poor curate, and she had 
bred her only child with every possible 
attention. She could read, she could sing, 
and play some airs on the spinnet ; and 
was altogether a most interesting little 
nymph. Both her parents came to an un- 
timely end, and to the lone cottage of 
Finagle was she then removed, where 
she was still very much caressed. She 
told Flora all the news of her absence in 
abreath. There was nothing disastrous 
had happened ; but, so strong was Flora’s 
presentiment of evil, that she could not 





eetauitof it, until she had pressed the! and be all means to avoid her son, other- 


of dreaming was changed. On the con. 
trary .she believed, that since the days of 
prophecy had departed, and no more 
warnings of futarity could be devived to 
man trom that, dreaming was of doubly 
more avail, and ought to be proportion. 
ally more attended to, as the only mystical 
communication remaining between God 
and man. ‘To this reasoning Flora was 
obliged to yield. It is no hard matter 
to conquer, where belief succeeds argu- 
ment. 

** Time flew on, and the two children 
were never asunder. ‘They read together, 
prayed together, and toyed and caressed 
without restraint, seeming but to livetor 
one another. But aheavy misforture at 
length befel the family. She who had 
been a kind mother and guardian angel 
to all the threc, was removed Iyy death to 
a better home. Flora was at that time in 
her eighteenth year, and the charge of 
the tamily then devolved on her. Great 
was their grief, but their happiness was 
nothing abated ; they lived together in 
the same kind love and amity as they had 
done before. «The two youngest in par 
ticular fondled each other more and 
more; and this growing foudness, in- 
stead of being checked, was constantly 
encouraged—Flora still having a larking 
dread that some deadly animosity might 
breed between them, 

** Matilda and she always slept in the 
same bed, and very regularly told each 
other their dreams in the morning— 
dreams pure and innocent as their own 
stainless bosoms. But one morning Flora 
was surprised by Matilda addressing her 
as follows, in a tone of great perplexity 
and distress :— 

*©* Ah! my dear cousin, what a dream 
I have had last night! 1 thonght IT saw 
my aunt, your late worthy mother, who 
was kind and affectionate to me, as she 
always went to be, and more. beautiful 
than I ever saw her. She took me in her 
arms, and wept over me; and charged 
me to go and leave this place instantly, 
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wise he was destined to be my murderer; 
and on that day seven-night I should be 
lying in. my coffin. She showed me a 
sight too that [ did not know, and can- 
notgive aname to. But the surgeons, 
with their bloody hands. cane between 
us, and separated us, so that L saw her 
no more. 

“Flora trembled and groaned in 
spirit ; nor could she make aly answer 
to Matilda for a long space, save by re- 
peated moans. * Merciful Heaven !’ said 
she, at Jength, ‘ what can such a dream 
portend? Do not you remember, dear 
Mattie, of dveaminug a dream of the same 
nature once long ago 2° 

“ Mattie had quite forgot of ever hav- 
ing dreamed such a dream; but Flora 
remembered it well; and thisking that 
she might ftermerly have been the 
mean, uuder Heaven,of counter-working 
destiny, she determined to make a farther 
effort ; and, ere ever she arose, advised 
Matilda to leave the house, and avoid her 
brother, untilthe seven days had elapsed. 
* Itcan do nae ill, Mattie,’ said she; * an’ 
mankind hae whiles muchle i’ their ain 
hands to do or no to do; to bring about, 
or tokeep back.’ Mattie consented, solely 
to please the amiable Vlora ; tor she was 


ene of the fowers of the field. She went 
to Kirkmichacl, staid till the week was 
expired, came home in safety, and they 
both laughed at their superstitious fears. 
Matilda thought of the dream uo more, 
but Flora treasured it up in her memory, 
though all the coincidence that she could 
discover between the two dreams was, 
that they had hoth happened on a Satur- 
day, and both precisely at the same 
season of the year, which she well 
remembered. 

“ At the age of two-and-iwenty, Vlora 
was married to a young tarmer, who 
lived in a distant corner of the same ex- 
tensive parish, and of course left the 
charge ot her tather’s honsehold to cousin 
Matue, who, with the old tarmer, his 
son, and one maid-servant, managed and 
did all the work of the farm. Still, as 
their number was diminished, their affec- 
tions seemed to be drawn the closer ; 
but Flora scarcely saw them any more, 
having the concerns of a family to mind 
at home. 2 

“ Oue day, when her husband went to 
church, he perceived the old beadle 
standing bent over his staff at the church- 
yard gate, distributing burial letters to a 
few as they entered. Hic heid out one 
tu the husband of Flora, aud, atthe same 
time, touched the front of his bonuet 
with the other hand; and, without re- 
garding how the letter atiected him who 
received it, began instantly to look 
about for others to whom he had letters 
directed, 

“The farmer opened the letter, and 
had almost sunk down on the earth when 
he read as follows :— 

“Sir—The favour of your company, 
at twelve o'clock, on Tucsday uext, to 





no more afraid of Sandy than she was of 


| ment, in the church-yard of C 
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attend the, funcral ot Matilda A——a, 
my niece, from this to the place of inter- 
r, will 





| much oblige, Sir, your humble servant, 
} ” 


* Jamus A—-N. 
** Finagle, April i2th,.” 

“Think of Flora’s amazement and dis- 
tress, when her husband told her what 
had happened, and shewed her thisletter. 
She took to her bed on the iustant, and 
wept herself into a fever, for the friend 


| and companion of her youth. Her husband 
| became considerably alarmed ou her ac- 


count, she being in that state in 
which violent excitement often proves 
dangerous. Her sickness was, however, 
only temporary; but she burned with 
impatience to learn some particulars of 
her cousin’s death. Her husband could 
tell her nothing ; only. that be heard one 
say she died on Saturday. 

“ Thisset Floraacalculating, and going 
over in her mind the reminiscences of 


| their youth ; and she soon discovered, to 


her utter astonishment andeven horror, 


| that her cousin Matilda had died pre- 


cisely on that day fourteen years that she 
first dreamed the ominous dream ; and 
that day seven years that she dreamed it 
again ! ; 

* Here was indeed matter of wonder! 
But her blood ran cold to her heart when 
she thought what might have been the 
manner of her death. She dreaded, nay, 
she almost calculated upon it as Certain, 


| that her brother had poisoned, or other- 


wise made away privaicly with the de- 
ceased, as she was sure such az ex- 
traordinary coincidence behoved to be 
fulfilled in allits parts. She durst no 
more make any inquiries concerving the 
circumstances of her cousin’s death ; but 
she became moping and unsettled, and 
her husband feared tor her reason, 

* He went to the funeral; but dread- 
ing te leave Flora Jong by herself, be only 


| met the procession a small space from the 


| He said 





church-yard ; for his father-in-law’s 
house was distant fourteen miles from his 
own. On his return, he could still give 
Flora very little additioval information. 
he had asked his father-in-law 
what had been the nature of the coin- 
slaint of which she died; but he had given 
om an equivocal answer, and seemed to 
avoid entering into any explaration; and 
that he had then made inquiry of others, 
who all testified their ignorance of the 
matter. Flora at length, after long hesita- 
tion, ventured to ask # her brother wasct 
the fuweral? and was told that he was 
noi. This was a death-blow to herlinger- 
ing hopes, and all but contin med the 
hideous catastrophe that she dreaded ; 
and tor the remainder of that week .she 
continued in astate of mental agony, — 
“ On the Sunday following, she mani- 
fested a strong desire to go to church to 
visit her cousin's grave. Her husbagil 
opposed itat first, but at last consenting, 
in hopes she might be benetited by aa 
overtiow ot tenderuess, he mounted her 
ona pad, aod accompanied her to the 
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‘churcli-yard gate, leaving her there to 
give vent to her feelings. 

** As she approached the new grave, 
which was by the side ot her mother’s, 
she perceived two aged people whom she 
‘knew, sitting beside it, busily engaged in 
conversation about the inhabitant below. 
Flora drew her hood over her face, and 
came with a sauntering step towards 
them, to full all suspicion that she had 
any interest or concern in what they were 
saying ; and, finally, she leaned herself 
down ona flat grave-stone close beside 
them,and made asifshe had been busied 
in deciphering the inscription. There 
she heard the tollowing dialogue, one 
may conceive with what sort of feelings: 

** An’ then she was aye sae kind, an’ 
sae lively, an’ sae affable to poor an’ 
rich, an’ then sae bonny an’ sae young. 
Oh, but my hearts sair for her! When 
I saw the morclaith drawn off the coffin, 
an’ saw the silver letters kithe, Aczn 21 
the tears ran down ower thae anid 
wizzened cheeks, Janet ; an’ I said to my- 
sel’,—Wow but that is ae bonny flower 
cat off i’ the bloom! But, Janet, my joe, 
warna ye at the corpse-kisting.’ 

“* * An’ what suppose I was, Matthew? 
What’s your concern wi’ that ?’ 

“* Because I heard say, that there was 
nane there but you, an’ another that ye 
ken weel. But canna you tell me, kim- 
mer, what was the corpse like? Was’t a’ 
fair, an’ bonny, an’ nae blnueness nor 
demmish to be seen?’ 

“** An’ what wad an auld fool body 
like you be the better, gin ye kend what 
the corpse was like ? Thae sights are nae 
for een like yonrs to see ; an’ thae sub- 
jects are nae fit for tongues like yours to 
stattle about. What’s done canna 
undone. The dead will lie still. But oh, 
what's to come o’ the living !’ 

“* Aye, but I'm sure she had been a 
lusty weel plenished corpse, Janet; for 
she was a heavy ane: an’ a deeper coffin 
< never saw.’ 

“* Hand fer auld souple nntackit 
tongue. Gin I hear sic another hint come 
ower the foul tap o’t, it sal be the waur 
for ye. Butlown be it spoken, an little 
be it said. Weel might the corpse be 
heavy, an’ the coffin deep! ay, weel might 
the coffin be made deep, Matthew ; for 
there was a stout lad bairn, a poor little 
wo flower, that hardly ever saw the 

ighto’ heaven, was streekit on her breast 
at the same time wi’ herself.’"” ° # 
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THE STAGE COACH, 
{From the Sketch Book of Geoffery Crayon.) 


_ In the course of a December tour 
‘in Yorkshire, I rode for a long dis- 
tance in one of the public coaches, 
on the day preceding Christmas. 
The coach was crowded, both inside 
aud out, with passengers, who, by 
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| their talk, seemed principally beung 

to the mansions of relations or friends 

to eat their Christmas dinner, | 

was loaded also with hampers of 
| game, and baskets and boxes of de. 
licacies; and hares hung dangling 
their long ears about the coachman’s 
box—presents from distant friends 
for the impending feast. I had tiree 
fine rosy-cheeked school-boys for my 
fellow-passengers inside, full of the 
buxom health and manly spirit which 
I have observed in the children ja 
this country. They were returning 
home for the holidays, in high glee, 
and promising themselves.a worldof 
enjoyment, It was delightful to hear 
the gigantic plans of pleasure of the 
little regaes, and the impracticable 
feats they were to perform during 
their six weeks emancipation from 
the abhorred thraidom of book, birek, 
and pedagogue. They were full of 
anticipations of the meeting with 
the family and household, downte 
the very cat and dog, and of the joy 
they were to give their little sisters 
by the presents with which their 
pockets were crammed: bat the 
meeting to which they seemed 
look forward with the greatest im- 
patience was with Bantam, whichT 
found to be a pony, and, according 
to their talk, possessed of more vir- 
tues than any steed since the days 
of Bucephalus. How he could trot! 
how he could run! and then such 
leaps as he would take—there was 
not a hedge in the whole country 
that he could not clear. 

They were under the particular 
guardianship of the coachman, te 
whow, whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented, they addressed a host of 
questions, and pronounced him one 
| of the best fellows in the whole world. 
Indeed, i couid not but notice the 
more than ordinary air of bustle and 
importance of the coachman, whe 
wore his hat a little on one side, and 
had a large bunch of Christmas 
| greens stuck in the button-hole of his 
| coat. He is always a personage fall 
of mighty care and business, but he 
is particularly so during this season, 
having so many commissions to exe- 
cute in consequence of the great i- 
terchange of presents. And here, 
perhaps, it may not be unacceptable 
to my untravelled readers, to have @ 
sketch that may serve as a general 
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representation of this very numerous 
and important class of functionaries, 
who have a dress, a manner, a lan- 
guage, an air, peculiar to themselves, 
and prevalent throughout the frater- 
nity; so that, wherever an English 
stage-coachman may be secn, he 


cannot be mistaken fer one of any | 
| nlens about horses and other topics 


other craft or mystery. 
He has commonly a broad full 


face, curiously mottled with red, as | 


if the blood had been forced by hard 


feeding into every vessel of the skin; | 
he is swelled into jolly dimensions | 
| Slang, and is an embryo coachy. 
and his bulk is still further increased | 
by a maltiplicity of coats, in which | 


by frequent potationsof malt liquors, 


he is buried like a cauliflower, the 
upper one reaching to his heels. He 
wears a broad brimmed !ow crown- 
ed hat, a huge roll of coloured hand- 
kerchief about his neck, knowingly 
knotted and tucked in at the bosom ; 
and has in surmmer-time a large 
bougaet of flowers in his bytton-hole, 
the present, most probably, of some 
enamoured couutry lass. His waist- 
coat is commonly of some bright 
colour, striped, and his small clothes 
extend far below the knees, to meet 
apair of jockey-boots, which reach 
about half-way up his legs. 

All this costume is maintained 
with much precision. He has a 
pride in having his clothes of excel- 
lent materials; and notwithstanding 
the seeming grossness of his appear- 
&nce, there is still discernible that 
heatness and prepriety of person, 
which is almost inherent in an Eng- 
lishman. He enjoys great conse- 
quence and consideration along the 
road; has freqaent conferences with 
the village housewives, who look 
upon him as a manof great trust and 
dependence ; and he seems to have 
a good understanding with every 
bright-eyed country lass. The mo- 
ment he arrives wirere the horses are 
to be changed, be throws down the 
reins with something of an air, and 
abandons the cattle to the care of 
the hostler; his daty being merely 
to drive them from one stage to ano- 
ther. When off the box, his hands 
aré thrust in the pockets of his great 
coat, and he rolls about the inn-yard 
with an air of the most absolute 
lordiness. Here he is generally sur- 
rounded by an admiring throng of 
hostlers, stable-boys, © shoeblacks, 


| own mind, 
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and these nameless hangers on, that 
infest inns and taverns, and run er- 
rands, and do all kind of odd jobs, 
for the privilege of battening on the 
drippings of the kitchen aud the 
leakage of the tap-room. These all 
look up to him as an oracle; t.casure 
up his cant phrases; ccho his opi- 


of jockey lore; and, above all, en- 
deavour to imitate his air and car- 
riage. Every ragamuffin that has a 
coat to his back thrusts his hands ia 
the pockets, rolls in his gait, talks 


Perhaps it might be owing to the 
pleasing serenity thatreigned in my 
that I fancied I saw 


| cheerfulness in every countenance 


| 


} 


| 


} 


throughout the journey. A Stage 
Coach, however, carries animation 
always with it, and puts the world 
in motion as it whirls along. The 
horn, sounded at the entrance of the 
village, produces a general bustle. 
Some hasten forth to meet friends ; 
some with bundles and bandboxes, 
to secure places, and in the hurry 
of the moment can hardly take 
leave of the group that accompa- 
nies them. In the mean time, the 
coachwaa has a world of small com- 
missions to exccute. Sometimes he 
delivers a hare or pheasant; some- 
times jerks a small parcel or news- 
paper to the door of a public-house ; 
and sometimes, with knowing leer 
and words of sly import, hands to 
some half-blushing half-laughing 
housemaid an odly-shaped_ billet- 
doux from some rustic admirer, As 
the coach rattles through the village, 
every oneruns to the window, and 
you have glances on. every side of 
fresh country faees ard blooming 
gigzling girls, At the corners are 
assembled juntos of viilage idlers 
and wise men, who take their sta- 
tions there for the important purpose 
of seeing company pass; but the 
sagest knot is generally at the black- 
smith’s, to whom the passing of the 
coach is an event fruitful of much 
speculation. The smith, with the 
horse’s heel in his lap, pauses as the 
vehicle whirls by; the cyclops round 
the anvil suspend their ringing ham- 
mers, and suller the iron to grow 
cool; and the sooty spectre in brown 
paper cap, labouring at the bellows, 


! leans on the handle fur a moment, 


| 
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and permits the asthmatic enging to 
heave a long-drawn sigh, while he 
glares through the murky smoke ant 
sulphurous gleams of the smithy. 

Perhaps the impending holiday 
might have given a more than usual 
animation to the country, for it 
seemed to me as ifevery body was 
in good looks and good spirits. 
Game, poultry, and other luxuries 
of the table, were in brisk circula- 
tion in the villages; the grocers, 
butchers, and fruiterers’ shops were 
thronged with castomers. The house- 
wives were stirring briskly about, 
putting their dwellings in order, aud 
the glossy branches of holly, with 
their bright red berries, began to 
appear at the windows. The scene 
brought tomind on old writer’s ac- 
coant of Christmas preparations :— 
“Now capons and hens, besides 
turkeys, geese, and ducks, with 
beef and matton—nrvét all die—for 
in twelve days a multitude of people 
will not be fed with a little. Now | 
plums and spice, sugar and honey, | 
square it among pies and broth. | 
Now or never must music be in tune, | 
for the youth must dance and sing 
to get them a heat, while the aged 
sitLy the fire. The country maid 
leaves half her market, and must be 
sent again, if she forgets a pair of 
cards, on Christmas eve. Great is 
the contention of Holly or Ivy, whe- 
ther master or dame wears the 
breeches. Dice and cards benefit 
the butler; and if the cook do not | 
lack wit, he will sweetly lick his | 
tingers.” 

I was roused from this fit of luxu- 
rious meditation, by a shout from 
my little travelling companions. 
They had been looking out of the 
coach-windows for the last few miles, 
recognising every tree and cottage | 
as they approached home, and now 
there was a general burst of joy. 
* There’s John! and ‘there's old | 
Carlo! and there’s Bantam!’ cried | 
the happy little regues, clapping | 
their hands. 

At the head of a lane there was | 
an old sober-looking servant in 
livery, waiting for them; he was ac } 
companied by a superannuated pvin- | 
ter, and by the redeubtable Bantam, | 
a little old rat of a pony, with a 
shaggy mane and long rusty tail, | 
who stood grazing quictly by the! 








convenience, neatness, 
| honest enjoyment, the kitchen of aa 


' one 
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road-side, little dreaming of the 
bustling times that awaited him, 

f was pleased to see the fondnes 
with which the little fellows leaped 
about the steady old footman, and 
hugged the pointer, who wrigzied 
his whole body for joy. But Bantam 
was the great object of interest ; all 
wanted to mount at once. and it was 
with some difficulty that Joha ar. 
ranged that they should ride by turns, 


| and the eldest should ride first. 


Off they set at last; one on the 
poney with the dog hounding and 
barking before him, and the others 
holding John’s hands; both talking 
at once, and overpowering him with 
questions about home, and with 
school anecdotes. 1 looked after 
them with a feeling in which Ido 
not know whether plcasare or me- 
jancholy predominated ; for I was 
reminded of those days ‘when, like 
them, IT had neither known ‘eare nor 
sorrow, and a holiday was the sum 
mit of earthly felicity. We stopped 
a few moments afterwards to water 
the horses, and on resuming ou 
route, a turn of the road brought us 
in sight of a neat country seat. I 
could just distinguish the forms ofa 
lady and two young girls in the 
portico, and I saw my little com- 
rades, with Bantam, Carlo, and old 
John, trooping along the carriage- 
road. Ileaned out of the coach- 
window, fu hopes of witnessing the 
happy meeting, but a grove of trees 
shut it from my sight. 

In the evening we reached a vil- 
lage where I had determined to pass 
the night. As we drove into the 
great gateway of the inn, I saw on 
one side the light of a rousing 
kitchen tire beaming through a win- 
dow. I entered and admired, for 
the hundredth time, that picture of 
and broad 


English inn. It was of spacious 
dimensions, hung round with copper 
and tin vessels highly polished, and 
decorated here and there with @ 
Christmas green. Hams, tongues, 


| and flitches of bacon, were suspended 


from the ceiling ; a smoke-jack 
made its ceaseless clanking bedside 
the fire-place, and a clock ticked in 
corner. A well-scoured deal 
table extended along one side of the 
kitchen, with a cold round of beel, 
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and other bearty viands, upon it, 
ever which two foaming tankards of 
ale seemed mounting guard. Tra- 
vellers of inferior order were pre- 
paring to attack this stout repast, 
whiist others sat smoking and gos- 
sipping over their ale on two high- 
backed oaken seats beside the fire. 
Trim housemaids were hurrying 
backwards and forwards under the 
directions of a fresh bustling land- 
lady; but still seizing an occasional 
moment to exchange a tlippant 
word, and have a rallying laugh, 
with the group around the fire. The 
scene completely realized poor Ro- 
bin’s humble idea of the comforts of 
mid-winter : 

Now trees their leafy hats do bare, 

To revereace Winter's silver hair, 

A handsome hostess, merry host, 

A pot of ale now and wtoust, 

Tobacco and a gong coal fire, 

Are things this season doth require. 

“Thad not been long at the inn 
whea a post-chaise drove up to the 
door.” 

Aa old acquaintance earries away 
qur author to spend Christmas at 
his father’s country seat, where we 
nust leave him, in the enjoyment of 
old English hospitality 
cheer. 





THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
No, 
Si quid novisti vectias istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his etere mecum, 
Hor. 

Tuere is no right left more undis- 
disputed, or is, indeed, more indis- 
putable. than that of readers to com- 
plain of the inattention or poverty of 
those who undertake to cater for 
their amusement; but in the readers 
of ‘* The Camera Obscura” this right 
becomes more obvious and absolute. 
“The Weekly Kntertainer” is a sort 
of literary pic-nic, at whieh many are 


entertained who are expected to pro- | 


vide nothing— many accert of enter- 
tainment who will provide nothing ; 
and, perhaps, it sometimes happens, 
that those who supply ‘* The Camera 
Obscura” are more anxious to pro- 
vide a homely but wholesome dish, 
than solicitous of pampering the pa- 
lates of the company. 

My readers may atready observe 
that fam now about to comment on 
the animadversions of honest John 
Brown, in my lrh namber; and 
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| shall, therefore, in this stage of my 
* paper, assure them, that I consider 
it as an act of eouctesy and of kind- 
ness. I wish it to be understood, 
| thai, as contribetions to this corner 


The Camera Obscura. 


| of the table are gratuitous, I cannot 


consistently, without assigning a 


} reason, refuse admission to any: and 


and good 





no one would willingly assign a reas 
son of which all may judge of the 
sufficiency. Ali preduections, there- 
fore, that are net positively unwor- 
thy, are welecome—but I reserve to 
myself a power to select the best; 
and if any are fastidious in the fare 
I set before them, they bave an ef 
fectual resource in the provision ef 
better. When a series of Essays 
were opened under this title, and the 
exertions of such whe had leisure 
and inclination te support it were 
solicited, it certainly was beped that 
some who occasionally take the sa- 
lutary exercise of arranging their 
ideas, and redacing them toa “ vi- 
sible form,” would Jend me their as- 
sistance ; and that others, whose re- 
veries flit across their brain, and 
drop into oblivion, would be induced 
to give them the more durable shape 
of a periodical paper. Nor shall ¥ 
be thought in pursuit of a frivolous 
object when I declare, that one of 
my motives was to give the Tyro in 
literature an opportunity ef publish- 
ing his lueubrations, being well con- 
vinced that nothing so well supperts 
us under the fatigue of mental appli- 
cation, as a hope to appropriate the 
knowledge of others, and by compo- 
sitions of our own to convinee our 
friends of the depth of our research, 
and the extent of our assidaity. 

I am afraid that the truth of friend 
John’s remarks is more manifest 
than a compliance with his sugges- 
tion is at all times practicable; and 
that his hints, without his efforts, 
will not facilitate the remedy. For 
he knows but little of the texture of 
the human brain, who believes that 
a man has the entire management of 
his intelleetual faculties—who thinks 
that an author can be witty at will, or 
that he can summon up “ the spirit 
within” because another requests it. 
It is, on the contrary, observable, 
that that wit is invariably most 
successful which springs from the 
tongue, appromised and unsought 
for. 
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But if my well meaning friend 


struction, alone was intended to cha- 
racterize my pages, | beg to tell him 
he is mistaken. Passing scenes, 
pourtrayed in easy and colloquial 
language, with such reflections in- 
terspersed as might give them an 
agreeable tint, or a useful solidity— 
occurrences, that, from their fre- 
quency, would glide by unnoticed, 
were not the eye of the observer di- 
rected to their important but fleeting 
existence—these, arrayed in the un- 
obtrusive attire of familiar diction, 
are the only objects that [ can pro- 
mmise to appear in ‘‘ The Camera Ob- 
scura:” bat still I hope sometimes to 
treat them with a scene of humour, 
and sometimes to weep with them in 
all the pathos of grief over a picture 
of affliction. 

The province of the essayist is by 
no means so unimportant as many 
suppose. It was the opinion of a 
wise and well known philosopher, 
that he was the most successful pre- 
ceptor who combined in his doctrines 
the sweet with the salutary: 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dule. 
Hor. 

He well knew how few are fond 
of precept, because it implies a 
proneness to deviate from the path 
of duty; and how few will learn, 
without compulsion, that which de- 
mands the labour of attention. He, 
therefore, discreetly bids the moral- 
ist allure mankind to virtue by all 
the charms of novelty, variety, and 
feeling. 

There are, however, few tasks 
more perilous than his who is des- 
tined to illustrate the truth of his po- 
sitions by his own performance. 
Many more are disposed to question 
the pretensions of a writer than to 
approve, much less applaud, his pro- 
ductions ; and perfect indeed must 


\ don-vivant, some say "twas Quin, 
1t matters not a single pin, 

For all the who, and. where, and when, 
I leave to those grave learned mep 
Who cannot langh, and will not cry, 
Unless they know the reason vhy 


supposes that wit, any more than in- | 
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| those bethat can withstand the shafy | Bi 
| of piquant wit or wily casuistry, T) | 5! 
do, and to talk of what ought to lk ‘ 
done, I grant are works of a ve 
difierent complexion ; but of all wea. -- 
pons the argumentum ad hominemiy | 5 
| most easily wielded. The satyrist | W 
| may tell me that I resemble Cu-sy, | 0 
| the Croesus of the east, who would | 4 
| talk of presents of gold, bat gin | Je 
| coris*. Pavut SpyGrass, . 
|} @ A eori is a shell that is current as money T 
of the lowest denomination in the Eastern 4. 1 
chipelago, 0 
T 
fF 
| DEAFNESS. \ 
From observations that have re. ’ 
{cently been made, it has been ; 
| suggested, that in cases of deal- } 
| ness, where the disorder is occa- 
| sioned by the eustachian tube being 
| stopped up, the patient might be 
| cured by descending in a diving bell, ; 
| De. Hamel, who descended in oneat | 


Howth, in the vicinity of Dublin, in- 
, forms as that he suffered, during his 
| re-ascent, a violent sensation of pain 
within his ear, in consequence of the 
expansion of air in the exterior ca- 
vities: yet, as the air escaped much 
easier than it entered, owing to the 
nearly conical form of that duct, he 
felt at almost every foot of his ascent 
an air bubble, that passed from his 
ear into his mouth, and each time 
afforded him considerable relief. The 
orifice which connects the eustachian 
tube with the mouth, forms a kind 
of valve; it is therefore exceedingly 
difficult to admit a passage here to 
the atmospheric sir; but within a 
diving bell this is effected merely by 
the act of swallowing the saliva; and 
occasionally a violent report is heard 
nearly like that of a pistol, whichis 
immediately succeeded by a cssae 
tion of the pain. 


ee 


| Cry when I must--langh whea I can. 
| This bon-virant one morning found 
| His sleep had not been quite so sound, 
| His head was muzzy, pulse was full, 
His stomach queer, his spirits dull: 
** Jerry,” says he, “ to Bolus go, 
And tell him FT ain but so se, 
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Rid him send something spicy, warm, 
Such as he knows will do no harm ; 
Tl stay at home, and try at night 
What rest will do to set me right.” 


Away went Jerry ; hardly gone 

When some companions of the ton 

Just made a call, proposed a scheme, 
Which put to flight the drowsy dream 
Of home and rest: with them he went, 
And yassed the time in full content. 


Jerry came back, three phials brought, 
With sov'’reign powers of healing fraught; 
But where’s his master? gone astray, 
‘To try for health a better way. 

The day was past, the night was come, 
Or rather morning peeped, when home 
The master came, his spirits light, 

His pulse was cheery, eye was bright, 
When on the table, tu a row, 

He saw the phials goodly show, 

Fach with a label trimly decked, 

The time and purpose to direct. 

He read the first—this please to take 
Jnmediately—the cheertal rake 

Obeyed the order, down it goes, 

And then he read the second dose ; 
What's here (—take this at going to rest— 
Why aye, says he, it is confessed 

I'm going to bed—without a frown, 

He Rirts chucks the second down; 
When, lo! the third in sight appeared ; 
What, am I never to be cleared 

Of all this stuff? in angry phrase 

He spoke—but let’s see what it says: 
This, Sir, you will be pleased to take 
To-morrow morning —picase to shake 

The phial well. This droll advice 
Calmed all his anger in a trice. 

His watch declared, beyond denial, 
‘Twas four o'clock: he shook the phial, 
And with the first and second he 

Pops down the third for company. 


This tale a lucky proof supplies 

How to be merry and be wise ; 

And how we may, on same condition, 
Please both ourselves and our physician. 
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I 
THE LAMENTATION OF THE VIRGINS | 


OF ISRAEL TOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
JEPHTHAH > A HEBREW ECLOGUE. 
[From the Christian Observer.) 


Haste, virgins! haste to climb yon | 


sunpy mountains, 

And join the dance in those melodious 
bowers. 

Haste! crown your urns from Gilead’s 
purest fountains, 

And weave your wreaths of Gilead’s 
sweetest flowers. 

For once again the slow revolving 


hours 

Have brought the day when weeping 
Palestine, 

From wild Idume’s groves to Sidon’s 
towers, 


| 


| 
| 





Bewailed the daughter of her noblest | 


line, 
And Moluch's offerings sm@ghed upon 
Jehovah's shrine 


} 
! 
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And 7 on the day that viewed her 


e 

To that dire rite, in deepest terror 
calm, 

Around her grave the youths and dam- 
sels shed 

Rich odorous gums, and twine the ver 
dant palm ; 

While many a sacred dance and mourn 
ful psalm 

Bewail the victim of reluctant slaugh- 


ter; 
And Ephraim’s hills, and Gilead’s 
groves of balm, 
And the green rocks by Jordan’s dark 
blue water, 
Echo the funeral dirge of Israel's fairest 
daughter. 


* Oh! child of heroes, if in death thou 
lovest 
The land thy virgin blood was shed to 


save, 
fiear from the happy realms where 
now thou rovest 
The solemn lay we warble o’er thy 
grave. 
For prophets tell, that to the good and 
rave 
Our fathers’ God assigns a happier 
dwelling, 
Where gorgeous streams of liquid 
emerald lave 
Refnlgent groves, all groves of earth 
excelling, 
Where heavenly music floats, through 
the rich branches swelling ; 


* When heaven in endless sapphire 
burns above, 

And earth smiles gaily on the smiling 
skies ; 

Where flowers more radiant than the 
blush of love 

Are fanued by breezes softer than its 
sighs ; 

Where = furl their wings, whose 
countless dyes 

Burf with the glories of departing day, 

And, as in Eden’s earlier paradise, 

Delight with men through those fair 
scenes to stray, 


y 
And all their Maker's works and all his 


love display. 


“Hope views thee livimg—Nature 
mourns thee dead ; 

And, fairest, we must weep, though 
not for thee. 

Oh, who can stand above the grassy 
hed 

Of that fair form which we no more 
must see, 

Nor think, how thy dark eyes flashed 
forth with glee, 

When thy great father’s conqucring 
arms were sung 

From broad Euphratas to the Western 
Sea, 

Blessed by cach heart. and praised by 
every tongue, 


And clouds of incense rosc, aud songs of 


triumph cung — 


Seep eeteerenenmenens 
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** Haste! fling green 
through the crowded shee 
Roti back the portals—tet the trumpet 


sound— 


Virong every hattlement, the chief 


to greet 
Whe comes with glory’s brightest 
chaplet crowned ; 
And, as he passes, ‘scatter odours 
round, 
Heard ye the thunders of his gilded 
car? 
Saw ye his milk-white coursers paw 
the ground? 
While sobs, and shouts, and clapping 
hands, afar 
Mait the triamphant track of Israel's sa- 
viour’s car. 
** See! from the gates a lovely train 
advance 
To greet their Prince with symphony 
and song. 
Who, vane more fit ¢o lead the hallowed 
ance, 
Thea she, beloved so well, unseen so 
ong? 
On either skle rolls back the gazing 
throng 
As those celestial foems, with airy tread 
And brandish’d timbre, blushing, glide 


along— 
But ane hy shakes he with convul- 
ve dread, 
And heaves that shuddering groan, and 
hides his helmed head ? 


“Oh! — of a father’s tenderest 


Oh! vietion of a father’s cruel faith ! 

¥es—thou must die! those snowy 
brows must wear 

The sacrificial, not the bridal wreath. 

For jovful ! om for clayion’s jocund 


For wedding dance by kindred maid- 


Thine is the mournful pom , the dirge 
ot death ! nition . 
Dark is the spouse fair maid, whom 
thou must we 
And dire the nuptial rite, and cold the 
nuptial bed. 


“ Yet, even while trembling on the 
‘brink k of life, 
No — ~ cheer her, and no hand to 


She catnaty’ saw the shrine, the flame, 
the knife, 
And — don horrors that appal the 
dtave, 
She wept for him who doomed her to 
the grave. 
With i last ebbing breath she faintly 
lest 
The frantic wretch, who took the life 
e gave ;— 
His white and writhing lips to her’s 
she pressed, 
And hid her dying face upon his sobbiu g 
breast. 
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“ Pheretore on this sad day, with moun, 
fel pleasure, 
Thy spotiess same, thy cree! fate y 


sing, 

Aud hail thy name in many a tunefj 
Ineasilie, . 

Aud gird thy bier with many a chor 
ring : 

Theretore, upon the couch of tucf yp 
tling 

Each dewy flower, which like a jewe) 
glows 

Around the brilliant coronal of spring- 

The — tulip, and the pale prim 


And violet, “which, like thee, in chastes 
beauty grows. 


*< "Pwine,sisters,twine the bashful rose, 
which leut 

Her breath its fragrance and her cheek 
its bloom, 

And syrnen those modest tints, that 
balmy scent, 

To grace a fairer, sweeter victim's 


tom 

And twine the thyme, which yields ity 
rich perfnwe 

When bruised and wounded by the 
heedless tread ; 

For, like that flower, beneath her cruel 
dvom 

In pemees loveliness she bowed her 
h 


And round her murderer’s path delight 
the blessings shed. 


** From the clear bosom of yon shaded 


Jake, 

Haste, call the broad heaved lily’s vir- 
gin flower : 

When whirlwinds rend the oak and 
waste the brake, 

And heaven is dark with hurricane and 
shower, 

Its frail white’ cups defy the tempest’s 
power: 

And she, as pure, as modest, and as 


When tate and frenzy brought the 
deadly hour, 
Smiled with pale, gentle firmness on 
despair, 
And meckly armed ber soul to suffer and 
to dare. 


“ Oh, noblest, pures?, gentlest, fairest, 
Dastyr of tame, of freedom, and of 
Long ant the bed of thine eterwal 
Saal ban feet in mazy c ire les move. 
Long nay the peusive virgin’s footsteps 


rove, 
When ocean burns beneath the blush 


of even 
Through the dim shade of thy sepul- 
chral grove. ; 
And to the turf where thouart laid be 
given 


| The sweetest flowers of earth, the soft- 


‘ 


est tears of heaven. 
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